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FRANK AND HARRY; 


OR, THE DRAWING ROOM. 


Frank and Harry were so well pleased with their 
mother’s story of ‘ Penitence and Peace,” that after tea 
the next evening they begged her to tell them another 
just like it. The fire was burning brightly, the hearth 
was nicely swept, the shutters were closed, the petted 
Maltese cat was stretched out at her full length on the 
hearth-rug, the two boys were seated one on each side 
of their mother, and she had her knitting-work. How 
happy and comfortable they all were! The clouds 
which rested on their faces the evening before had 
passed away, and sweet peace’ had returned. 

** Dear mother,” said Harry, ‘do tell us another 
story ; that was first rate which you told us last night.” 

**[ have no story in my head,” replied his mother, 
‘but I will, if you have a mind,ask you a few questions.” 
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The boys looked a little disappointed. ‘ Not about 
our lessons, J] hope, mother; we have enough of them 
at school ; I’m tired of them,” said Frank. 

** No,” said their mother, ‘“* Nothing to do with school 
lessons.” 

** Well then, we are ready,” said the boys. 

** Suppose,”’ she said, ‘one of the laborers from eve- 
ry place where the articles of which the furniture and 
ornaments in this drawing room were produced, were to 
enter to claim what belongs to their native land, who 
should we have to visit us this cold evening? Think 
before you answer.” 

The boys put on their considering caps, and at last 
Harry said, ‘* First we should see a solemn Turk enter, 
with his turban and loose trousers, for the carpet came 
from his country: then we should see a China-man, 
for the China vases were made in his country.” 

** And my nice straw chair came from China,” said 
Frank. 

“ Then,” continued Harry, “an African prince per- 
haps may enter, for the ivory and ebony on the piano 
were brought from Africa. Then a Frenchman would 
come bowing in and take his seat, for the paper is 
French. After him comes a grave Spaniard, for your 
guitar is Spanish.” 

“Ts not the fender made of Russia iron? ” asked 
Frank. 

“* Yes,” said his mother. 

‘Then I introduce a Russian. And the table-cloth 
and curtains are English, so walk in Mr. John Bull.” 

“‘ The picture of the girl shading a candle was painted 
in Holland,” said their mother, ‘so you must invite a 
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Dutchman; and the copy of the Sybil was done in 
Rome, and we must have an Italian.” 

“* This wooden vase was carved in Switzerland,” said 
Harry, “and so we can have a Swiss, and the musical 
box came from Geneva, and there is a Genevan.” 

“Did not this palm-leaf fan come from Calcutta, 
mother ?”’ asked Frank. 

** Yes,” she replied. 

“Then we must have a Hindoo, and a Maltese, for 
Puss came from Malta.” 

‘“* Pnss is not a piece of furniture, Frank,” said Harry. 

** But she’s just as good and better,” replied Frank, 

“ and I ’m sure she is an ornament.” 

** But, mother,” continued Harry, “ we must have an 
lrishman, and a Scotchman, and what have we got that 
came from there? Qh, here is the lamp and stand, that 
came from Edinburgh, and the beautiful sea-weeds from 
Cork; to be sure ladies made them, but no matter, 
they “Il do just as well, so sit down, ladies. Now have 
we not all, mother? ” 

** You have” she replied “ forgotten your own coun- 
trymen ; but I think we must have two Americans to 
represent the labor of this country. One from the free 
states can enter and take his place among the rest of the 
company. ‘These chairs, tables, piano, are the works of 
his hands, and he is proud of his skill and industry ; he 
looks and walks like a man.” 

‘* What is there here done by a slave ? ” asked the 
boys. 

“The cotton of which this chintz is made that covers 
this velvet chair was raised by the unpaid toil of the poor 

slave ; over it he Jmay have shed bitter tears; he has 
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been kept in ignorance, and for his hard work he has 
received barely enough to eat and not decent clothing — 
perhaps blows if he has not labored as hard and done as 
much as his master thought he might. How downcast 
the poor fellow looks; he has no pride, no pleasure in 
the work of his hands. The free American turns away 
from him, for he does not like to be in the company of a 
slave, and will not own the poor outcast, but the English- 
man and the Frenchman are kind to him.” 

“It is too bad that we should do such wicked things as 
to make men slaves,” said the boys. 

** Now let us name over our company,” said Harry. 
This he did, counting them as he did so on his fingers. 
** Sixteen,” he said as he finished, ‘ counting two Ameri- 
cans.” 

** Maltese seventeen,” cried Frank, “‘ for Puss shall 
not be passed over.” 

** Now,” said their mother, “* suppose you seat them 
all around the room.” 

“The Turk shall have the arm chair,” said Harry. 

** No,” said Frank, “‘ the China-man shall sit there, 
and his long queue shall dangle over the back.” 

“If now,” said their mother, ‘‘ we were to invite all 
the animals that have in any way contributed to the fur- 
nishing out our drawing room, to visit us in imagination 
also, who should we have? Think well.” 

** A flock of sheep,” said Frank, ‘‘ for the wool that 
the carpet is made of.” 

** And horses for their hair for the chairs and sofa,” 
cried Harry. 

** As we have not much room for so many four-legged 
visiters besides our bipeds, we will take only one animal 
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as a representative of the rest of his brethren. So, say 
a sheep and a horse.” Now what next?” said their 
mother. 

‘“* Especially,” said Frank, ‘‘ as we must have an ele- 
phant, for without his tusks we should not have ivory for 
our piano keys. So Mr. Elephant, take a seat.” 

** Of whose skin is the bottom of this chair made?” 
asked Harry. 

‘*{am not sure,” replied his mother, ‘** perhaps that 
of a goat.” 

‘* Let ’s have a goat then with a long beard, and stand 
him by the side of the Turk and Russian.” 

The boys were now silent for a few moments. “I 
do n’t think of any more,” said Harry, at last. 

‘* There are more animals, however, who have helped 
to furnish this room,” replied their mother. 

* The turkey-cock,” cried Frank ; ‘ the feather-brush 
is made of his feathers.” 

‘«[ have thought of another,” said Harry, “ the silk- 
worm ; the fringe on the curtains is of silk, and the vel- 
vet on the great arm-chair is made of silk ; so creep into 
the parlor, Mrs. Silkworm, and take your place under the 
elephant, just where they put the mouse in the museum.” 

Again they stopped to consider, for their mother told 
them they had not yet got all the animals into the room 
who had a right toa place there. ‘* There is,” she said, 
‘“‘an animal bigger than any you have yet thought of, 
and who would find poor accommodations here, I fear.” 

The children tried in vain to think what animal this 
could be. 

‘¢] think,” said their mother, ‘* that the elasticity of 
this chair is produced by whalebone.” 
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At this the boys shouted, “ And at any rate he can 
claim the oil in the lamps.” 

** What shall we do with a whale, mother? We must 
invite a very young whale to come; the smallest they 
have will do to represent whaledom, and then we shall 
be very much crowded.” 

** What other animals can you think of ? we have not 
all,’ said their mother. 

‘** | have thought of another,” said Harry, “a hog, a 
hog — the hearth-brush is made of his bristles. Now, 
Mr. Grunter, I hope you "ll behave your best.” 

‘*T have thought of another,” cried Frank ; “ are not 
the strings of your guitar of catgut? and then Puss is 
already here, to take her place.” 

*¢ First,” said Harry, “‘ you make her a piece of furni- 
ture, and then an animal.” 

“She do n’t care,” replied Frank, stroking her. 

‘There is yet another animal,” said their mother, 
“that you have not yet thought of, and a very important 
one too.”” The boys thought awhile, but could not guess. 

“* What fastens the joints of the table and-chairs, and 
holds on the veneering ? ” asked she. 

“Glue, glue,” replied Harry ; “and now I have it; 
glue is made from the hoofs of cows and oxen; so 
Mrs. Mooley-cow may come in, for she is not so big as 
an ox, and will do as well. And now I am sure we have 
all.” 

** No,” said Frank, “I have just thought of another. 
Mother told me yesterday that this basket was made of 
porcupine quills, so we’ll have a porcupine, and I guess 
he ’ll set up all his quills when he sees what a company 
he has got into.” } 
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After puzzling their brains awhile longer, they all 
concluded they could not think of any other animal who 
had contributed in any way to furnishing the parlor. 

‘** Let us name over the whole company now,” said 
Harry; so he began: “First the human beings. A 
Chinese, a Hindu, an African, a T'urk, an Italian, a 
Russian, a Dutchman, a Spaniard, a Frenchman, a Swiss, 
a German, an Englishman, an Irishman, a Scotchman, 
(these two last are ladies,” he said in a sort of paren- 
thesis,) ‘‘a free American, and an American slave.” 

** And a Maltese,” cried Frank, * for I insist upon it 
Puss is one fof the ornaments of the room — 17 in all. 
Now |’ll name the animals. An elephant and a silk- 
worm, a porcupine and a cow, a horse and a hog, a 
turkey-cock and a sheep, a goat, a whale and a cat, 
eleven in all.” 

* Just imagine,” said Harry, “if all these animals and 
men were really here what a room full we should have ; 
it seems to me as if I could see them now, particularly 
the Chinese and the Turk among the men, and the ele- 
phant and whale among the animals.” 

**] doubt not,” said their mother, “that we might in- 
crease the number if we knew the exact history of the 
manufacture of everything here ; very like some of the 
colors have been derived from insects.” 

** Colors from insects?” said Frank. 

“‘ Yes, the cochineal is an insect used to dye scarlet; 
but we will stop here, as we are not sure. Now tell me 
how have we obtained all these articles made by people 
of other nations? How did we get this carpet from 
Turkey ? this paper from France? this vase from China ? 
these curtains and table-cloth from England, and so on 
with all?” 
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““ Why,” said Frank, “you bought them in the 
shops.” 

“* But how did they get into the shops ?” 

** Men buy them and bring them here in vessels from 
the country where they are made,” replied Harry. 

* And what are these men called?” asked their 
mother. 

** Merchants,” replied Harry. 

** When they go to England, and China, and all these 
places for these things, do they carry nothing but money 
to get them with?” 

** No, mother, they carry goods from this country, for 
I have seen them loading vessels that were going away, 
and I suppose that they take the money they get for the 
goods they carry, and buy articles that are wanted here.” 

** And what do we call this business?” asked his 
mother. 

** Commerce,” replied Harry. 

‘¢ And what are those men called who make all these 
articles of furniture ? ” 

** Mechanics.” 

*¢ And what do we call those who paint pictures? ” 

** Artists.” 

*‘ Did it ever strike your mind before how many people, 
how many animals, and how many different materials 
were requisite to make a drawing room as pretty and 
as comfortable as this is?— how much science and 
skill, how many different countries contributed to our 
pleasure ? and in short, how all quarters of the globe 
are, as it were, brought round our fireside by the power 
and ingenuity of man?” 
*¢] never did,’ said Frank. 
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** It seems to you as if we had brought together by our 
imaginations a very large and strange assembly of hvu- 
man beings and animals, who have contributed towards 
producing what we see here, and are now enjoying» 
Yet we have only conjured up a small portion of those 
who were actually engaged. How many sheep, think 
you, it took to furnish wool for this carpet ? how many 
hands to make it? How many silk-worms supplied the 
material for the velvet of this chair? and how many 
industrious and ingenious human beings to manufacture 
it? and so on with almost everything here. A room 
much larger than this would not coniain the number we 
might summon to our meeting. Miners, glass-blowers, 
and many others would have a right here. But now we 
will dismiss our curious assembly, for it is time for you 
to say good night to them and to me.” 

** Begone all of you,” said Frank ; ‘“‘ all except Puss, 
and she shall remain undisturbed stretched out on the 
hearth-rug sound asleep.” E. L. F, 





MAY-DAY. 


My DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS—On this pleasant day, 
when, as I hope, you are all agreeably engaged in some 
kind of Maying, it has occurred to me that this day will 
afford a good theme for your next composition; and I 
will try it myself, with you. 

I wish to gather a nosegay of wild flowers for you, 
from our own spring woods and fields ; it will be one 
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that, if you once possess it, will stay with you unwith- 
ered, forever. 

The trait, which before all others, we look for in a 
young person, is modesty, the crowning grace of a 
matured character, the essential ground-work of one yet : 
unformed. The Blue Violet of England has been, from » 
time immemorial, the emblem of this lovely virtue ; but 
the one which blooms in America wants the very es- 
sence, the whole poetry of the violet, its fragrance. 
We will take, then, for our first flower, the smaller white 
violet of our brooksides, the little Viola Blanda, well 
worthy to be the emblem of Modesty. Shrouded in a 
cluster of green leaves, it is unmarked by the careless 
eye; but it rewards him who seeks it; with its delicate 
perfume, and the beauty of its pure white petals, 
** freaked with jet.” We will not leave the pretty Blue 
Violet unplucked, however. She shall stand by the side 
of her sister, and for a sister grace, Docility. 

Here, on the same bank, grows the meek-eyed Hous- 
tonia, with its cross-shaped disk. Strange it is that no 
lover of Nature should have yet given an expressive, 
familiar name to a flower so full of sentiment. As its ‘ 
fair face uplifts itself from the moss, with * looks com- 
mercing with the skies,” we gather it as our type of 
Veneration. This trait will cause you to love Nature, 
because it is the voice of God; it will teach you not to 
despise even the lowest forms of life, because they are 
the handiwork of the Father of your spirits; it will 
make you observant of the wishes of your parents; it 
will give you respect for the experience and wisdom of 
| your teachers, and a grateful sense of their watchfulness 
| and kindness. 
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Here is the beautiful Windflower, the Anemone. It 
lifts its upright stalk, and opens its clear, snow-white 
petals, like an apt image of Truth. Let it form the 
very centre of our nosegay. The nodding buds, tinged 
with that rich blush, are the fitting type of the beautiful 
ingenuousness of youth. The Hepatica, tinted with the 
heavenly blue so rarely seen in a flower, is kindred to 
the Anemone, and is sometimes called by its name. It 
is Simplicity. Gather handfuls of it, and the hues of 
heaven will be around you, and keep off Affectation, 
and its attendant airs and graces, that creep in, like ill 
weeds, where room is left for them. 

Now the air is filled with a fragrance rich and sweet, 
but not cloying; and, even if we did not see that the 
turf under those old trees was starred all over with its 
fair blossoms, we could still find out the May-flower, the 
sweet Epigea. It represents Sensibility, by which I 
mean not sensitiveness, but a warm and affectionate 
heart. Let not coldness or selfishness take possession of 
you. Pull the little creeping stems of the May-flower, 
till your hands will hold no more, and let them, all 
sparkling with the dews of youth, surround and freshen 
the whole group. 

What shall we call this gay, nodding Columbine, 
(Aquilegia) clad in scarlet and gold? It is Good humor. 
How it gladdens its birth-place, the rough rock, and 
cheers up the waste places near which it grows, ** mak- 
ing a sunshine in a shady place.” And have you not 
seen the whole aspect of a parlor or a_ school-room 
changed from gloom to sunshine, by the presence of 
good-humor? Nearly allied to it is Gentleness; and 
the graceful Bell-wort, (Uvularia) shall be its emblem. 
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What softness of coloring, what perfect grace of form, 
what an air of refinement there is about it. What love- 
ly manners, what genuine politeness will be the result of 
Good-humor and Gentleness. 

As a support to our flowers, and forming a beautiful 
background for them, let us take the glossy, vivid Win- 
tergreen, (Pyrola) the type of Perseverance. The 
glowing hue of its leaves, and their perpetual greenness 
may well set forth the ardor and persevering determina- 
tion which the young should have in the pursuit of in- 
tellectual and moral excellence. 

These flowers are within the reach of each one of 
you. You may, or may not possess remarkable talents, 
a brilliant imagination, or a fine understanding. These, 
like the gorgeous air-plants of the tropical woods may 
dazzle our eyes by their splendor, or enchant us by their 
rich fragrance, but they are not to be obtained by our 
own efforts. If they have been bestowed upon you, 
cultivate them, and enjoy them; but remember that the 
flowers I have been inviting you to collect are yours, if 
you will take the pains to gather them. They should 
be gathered now, in the May-day of Life. They will 
never fade ; they will grow fairer and brighter as you 
grow older; and when you change thh scene of your 
labors and your pleasures, you will take them with you, 
to bloom among the Flowers of Paradise. 

Affectionately yours, S. S. F. 


Ir is astonishing how many difficulties melt away un- 
der the influence of patient thought. H. MARTINEAU. 
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HYMN FOR SPRING. 


HYMN FOR SPRING. 


AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO THE READERS OF THE 


CHILD’S FRIEND. 


es 


Ou the joyful awakening of birds, trees and springs! 
My heart is among them, the beautiful things ; 
And bounds like thine own, pretty, frolicsome child, 
At sight of the flowers, pale, fragrant and wild. 


Let us go through the green lane far into the wood, 
And look for the nests, where the beautiful brood 
Will shortly appear with their black sparkling eyes, 
And plumage all painted with numberless dyes. 


[ would not for wealth of a kingdom despoil 

The fruit of their loving and wonderful toil. 

So we'll look nor e’en venture a finger to lay 

On their nests, lest we frighten the tremblers away. 


And see how the squirrel goes bounding along, 
As if he too rejoiced in the birth-time of song. 
There ’s a comical look in his bright, happy face, 
When he sits on the wall after running his race. 


At eve the lone whippoorwill comes from afar — 


— How plaintive and sweet his strange melodies are ! — 


And sits on a tree well-concealed from our sight 
And hails the slow-coming, the still, starry night. 
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LITTLE CHARLIE’S FIRST LETTER. 


Oh learn from these lovely and perishing things 

To worship the Source whence their loveliness springs! 
Remember, He values thy purity far 

Above buds of the garden or ocean or star. 


See Him in the wonders His wisdom hath made, 
Wherever thou rovest, in sunshine or shade, 
When Nature comes forth in her vesture of bloom, 
When she lays it aside for her mantle of gloom. 


When thou wak’st, on thy lips be the accents of praise, 
And at noon, think who kindled the sun’s fervent rays ; 
And at twilight and evening remember the care 
That can hear, aye and answer thine innocent prayer. 

H. J. W- 


LITTLE CHARLIE’S FIRST LETTER. 


As young people like to know about each other, es- 
pecially if anything important occurs to any of their 
number, we will mention to those who read the Child’s 
Friend, that a very little boy received one day a letter 
from his aunt. It gave him so much pleasure that we 
copy it for them to read. If there had been any secrets 
in it we should not have let it appear in this place; and 
it must be known that the little boy’s leave was not 
asked, because he is yet too young to understand how 
the letter could be in his possession, and yet be in a 
printed book. But we believe if he could be made to 
know about such mysteries, he would say, let every 
little boy and girl read my letter who wishes to. 
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His father says that when it was handed to him, he 
expressed great wonderment. Il suppose his blue eyes 
opened very wide, his round fat cheeks became very 
red, that his mouth showed all his white teeth, and that 
he had a pleasure in his little heart that he could hardly 
comprehend. Perhaps for the first time in his life he 
had an idea that he was something more than a play- 
' thing, and thoughts rose up in his mind as crocuses do 
from the ground in the spring; and perhaps he then felt 
for the first time that he possessed some treasures of his 
own. 


My DEAR LITTLE Cuariie — I see you open your eyes 
very wide when you see Papa come into the room with 
a letter in his hand for you. You take the letter he 

-gives you, and when you have looked at the red seal, 
you say, ‘* Papa, please to open it and read it to me, and 
tell me who wrote it.” Then papa says, after he has 
looked at the writing, “* This is a letter from Tutu. It 
has come in the cars all the way from C Now 
Charlie,” says Papa, “ you must sit still while I read you 
your letter.” So you get a little cricket, and place it 
between papa and mamma, and then put your hands in 
your lap and look up into his face while he reads the 
letter. Now what do you think Tutu will say in this 
letter? Perhaps she will tell you a little story. Well, 
once upon a time when she was looking out of the win- 
dow, she saw coming down the sky in full gallop,a great 
number of the most beautiful white feathered things you 
ever saw. ‘Though they came so fast, they did not come 
in cars, nor in any kind of a carriage ; and they did not 
fly; and though they had neither legs nor wings, they 
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seemed to be running and flying about, this way and that 
way, and every way. ‘They seemed to be scampering 
with all their might as though they were very busy, and 
could not stop for anything. I was so pleased with 
looking at them that I did not know when to leave off. 
At last my eyes became tired of looking, though these 
pretty little white things did not get tired of moving. 
As soon as I determined not to look at them any more, 
I found out that they had been doing more work than I 
had ever seen anybody do before; and what do you 
think they had been doing? Why, they had been covy- 
ering up the great hills, and the pastures, and the gar- 
dens, and the roads, and the tops of the fences, and the 
tops of the houses, and the branches of the trees, and 
all the things, with a beautiful white dress, so that where- 
ever you looked, every thing was covered with white. 
When I saw how much was done by these beautiful little 
feathery white things, I did not wonder to see them move 
about so fast; I only wondered how they could do so 
much work in so short atime. As I looked at them I 
could hardly see what they looked like; and then they 
did not stop from their work. So I put my hand out of 
the window to catch some of these merry, flying specks, 
and before they knew anything about it [ caught some 
in my hand ; but [ do not think they liked to be caught 
at all, for as soon as they touched my hand they began 
to look differently, and they did not move, and at last I 
eould not see them at all; all that was left in my hand 
was a little wet place. Perhaps it was their tears, and 
that they cried when they found they were taken away 
from their companions and their work, and went back 
again to the sky to tell how they had been stopped from 
doing what they came to do. 
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The next day when I looked out of the window again, 
I saw that this beautiful dress which these little things 
had been so busy in making, the day before, was cov- 
ered all over with brilliant sparkles, shining in the sun, 
I suppose some other pretty things had been at work in 
the night, making this beautiful white dress look still 
more beautiful. It seemed in some places as if the stars 
had fallen from the sky upon it. I thought I had never 
seen so beautiful a dress upon anybody as this. 

All this pretty work was done without any noise. It 
seemed as if these little things loved to make the world 
so beautiful, and felt very happy at seeing it, and at 
thinking that you had your little nose close to the win- 
dow, and were looking, just as I was, at the funny capers 
these white specks were cutting in the air. How glad I 
am that you have two little eyes that you can see with, 
and that you can look at all beautiful things; that you 
can see the blue sky, the white snow, the bright sun, the 
green grass, the pretty flowers, and mamma and papa, 
and sister, and all the folks. 8. C 





EVENING PRAYER AT SCHOOL. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Now in thy youth beseech of Him, 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That his light in thy heart become not dim, 
And his love be unforgot. 
And thy God in the darkest day shall be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength to thee. 
VOL. VIII. 6* 
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THE DOUBLE PROMISE OF AMENDMENT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF J. P. RICHTER. 


Tuose who have only heard of Richter as one of the 
most eccentric and fanciful of the German writers, may 
be surprised to find him descending in the following tale 
to instruct the young in their most simple and obvious 
duties. ‘Children, obey your parents in all things,’ is 
the precept of St. Paul; and Richter enforces it by an 
affecting warning, confirmed by the experience of thou- 
sands, of the bitter remorse and anguish which attend 
the consciousness of past disobedience, whenever death 
removes them from our presence. ‘Those of our young 
friends who are still happy in the possession of wise and 
affectionate parents, will determine, upon reading this 
story, to endeavor to avoid poor Harry’s self-condemna- 
tion, by striving in all things to please them. 

‘*Henry was a youth of fifteen years of age, which 
means the same as to say, that he purposed well, but 
often acted ill. He loved his father and his preceptor 
heartily, but his amusements still more. To give them 
pleasure, he was willing to do any thing save the one 
thing which was most important — the constantly obey- 
ing them—and his boisterous, irritable spirit often 
wrung from those he loved, and in the end, from him- 
self, bitter tears. In this way, his life painfully fluctu- 
ated between sinning and repenting ; and his constant 
alternation between good intentions and evil passions, at 
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length deprived both his friends and himself of the hope 
of his improving. 

And now the Count, his father, after having had his 
heart so often wounded on account of his son, was con- 
tinually harassed with the anxious thought, that upon 
Henry’s going to the academy, or upon his travels, 
when the devious paths of vice would appear before him 
still more broad and blooming, and the restraining hand 
and warning voice of a father could no longer reach 
him, he would sink from one excess to another, and 
might at last return with a thoroughly polluted soul 
which had lost all its brightness and all its purity, and 
might be no longer even capable of repentance, the twi- 
light of virtue. 

The Count was most gentle and pious, but in ill health 
and wanting in energy. For him, the earth had been 
undermined by the death of his wife, and he was left 
standing on her hollow grave. Henry was accustomed 
to hear his father repeat upon every birth-day, ‘the thin 
crust of earth which retains your father, and separates 
him from your mother’s dust, will soon break in, and 
he will sink into the cold arms of death before ‘your 
eyes, a prey to anxiety, and with no hope of your grow- 
ing better.” He would then weep violently ; but of what 
avail, poor Henry, were your tears and emotion, without 
your amendment? He often went to walk in the 
English grove, which contained his mother’s grave, and 
the empty one which the father during an illness had 
caused to be prepared for himself; and here he promised 
his mother’s shade, that he would fight down his quick 
resentments and his inclination for amusement. But —. 
My young readers would feel only too sad, were I here 
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to describe to them circumstantially, a misdeed commit- 
ted by Henry, only a few weeks before he went to the 
academy, which struck like an arrow into the sick heart 
of his tender father, so often wounded before. The © 
Count sank down in the presence of his son, took to his 
sick bed, and cherished no other hope but that of ex- 
changing it for his long resting-place in the English 
grove, and of being thus enabled by his death at least, 
to save, that is, to reform his son. 

I shall not describe to you either Henry’s remorse, or 
his guilt— you will infer them for yourselves, in that 
strict sentence which each one of you must pass on his 
own —since all of you are conscious of guilt! For, 
alas! what child ever stood at the death-bed of his pa- 
rents, without being obliged to say to himself, ‘ though I 
may not have shortened the years of your lives, yet, alas, 
I have perhaps taken from them weeks and days! Oh, 
may I not have sharpened the pains which I now desire 
to alleviate? Have not my follies sooner closed those 
eyes which would so gladly continue open upon life, 
were it but for an hour longer?’ 
sin so boldly, simply because its dreadful consequences 
are concealed from him. The vices imprisoned like 
wild_beasts in his bosom, are unchained by him and 
permitted to raven among men by night; but he does 
not see the havoc and destruction of innocence commit- 
ted by these loosened monsters. Thoughtless man 


Deluded man commits 


inconsiderately scatters around the glowing coals of his 
sins ; but not till after he is lying in his grave, do they 
begin to blaze out, consuming the lowly huts where the 
sparks had been lefi, and the pillar of their smoke rises 
as a pillar of shame over his grave, remaining on it for- 
ever. 
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As soon as all hope of his recovery was over, Henry 
could no longer endure to see the wasting form of his 
dear father. He confined himself to the adjoining 
chamber, and during the fainting fis which seemed 
sporting with his father’s life, he shrunk in silence, with 
bandaged eyes as it were, from what was to come next; 
dreading like a fatal bullet, the first ery of * He is dead!’ 
On the third day he was summoned into his presence, 
to receive his farewell — to hear his offer of pardon, and 
to seal it with his own promise of amendment. 

When afterward Henry returned to himself in the 
adjoining apartment from the siupefaction of agony, he 
heard no voice but that of his aged teacher, who had 
also been his father’s preceptor, and now in that hour 
when the longest of nights is drawn around mortal life, 
seemed to be blessing him. ‘Sweet be thy slumbers, 
thou virtuous soul! Faithful pupil, all the good deeds, 
all the noble principles which thou hast cultivated under 
my instruction, all thy pious thoughts will now attend thy 
departing twilight, like the bright clouds of sunset. 
Smile, friend, if thou canst hear me, and if a rapturous 
emotion can still visit thy breaking heart.’ The sufferer 
endeavored to rouse himself from the heavy lethargy of 
faintness; for in the bewilderment of his dissolving 
senses, he had mistaken the voice of the preceptor for 
that of his son, and he stammered, ‘I do not see thee, 
Henry, but I hear thee. Lay thine hand upon my heart 
and swear to me upon it, that thou wilt be good.’ Henry 
rushed into the chamber to take the oath, but the pre- 
ceptor had already pressed his hand upon the pausing 
heart, and beckoned to him as he softly said, ‘ | swear 
in your name.’ 
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Beneath his hand, that pious heart stood still, resting 
from the long movement of life; and in the darkness of 
a swoon, the father knew nothing farther concerning the 
promise or the friends who were around him. 

Henry, prostrated under these scenes, and trembling 
in prospect of the last, wished to fly from the castle and 
to return no more to it until these hours of torture for 
his spirit should be over. But he felt that his amend- 
ment must not commence with a clandestine flight; he 
accordingly told his tutor, that being unable to endure 
any longer the spectacle of this protracted bitter dying, 
he should absent himself for eight days —‘ and then,’ 
added he in a stifled tone,‘ I shall have but one father 
lefi.’ He embraced his teacher, and told him where he 
should pass his mournful retirement. 

Weeping aloud, and with uncertain steps, Henry went 
forth towards the English grove. He saw the white 
monuments, like pale skeletons, interrupting the dark 
verdure, and he proceeded through the foliage. But he 
had not the heart to approach the empty resting-place of 
his sleeping father — he could only lean against the next 
pyramid, which covered the heart of the mother who 
had not died on account of his misconduct, but had been 
now for many years mouldering in the dust. Here, in 
presence of his mother’s spirit, and of Him who had 
created it, he sealed with an eternal vow his promise to 
be virtuous, 

Upon the way, mementos of his guilt met him in all 
directions — such was every child led by its father, 
every tolling of the bells, every grave, every fallen 
yellow leaf. 

He went to the appointed place; but after four dark 
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days, filled with self-reproach, tears, repentance and 
anguish, he felt that it was better to return and only 
bewail his father in striving to be like him; since man 
celebrates a nobler festival of the dead in behalf of his 
loved ones, by wiping away the tears of others, than by 
shedding his own; and the fairest wreath we can sus- 
pend over cherished graves, is that which is twined of 
good deeds. 

Henry returned to his father’s house. As he passed 
through the grove at evening, the gray pyramid erected 
over his father’s grave, looked solemnly forth among the 
moving branches, like a gray smoke column rising from 
the blackened ruins of a burnt village, and waving in 
the azure of the clear sky. He was speechless before 
the pyramid, and weeping, leaned his drooping head 
against the hard, cold pillar; no gentle voice said to 
him, ‘ Be comforted ;’ no father’s melting heart assured 
him,‘ | have forgiven thee.’ The rustling of the tree- 
tops seemed to be wrathful, and the darkness of evening 
to be that of the infernal pit. At last he roused up his 
manhood, that he might confirm his purpose forever ; 
and in broken accents he addressed his father’s spirit, 
for the purpose of assuming to himself the promise of 
his preceptor. ‘QO, thou pure and pious spirit! Hear- 
est thou still thy poor child, within thy grave? Beheld! 
I here beseech thee, father, I kneel and swear to thee, 
that I will perform what my teacher promised thee on 
thy breaking heart. O father, father!’ — anguish for a 
long time choked his voice —‘ canst thou give no sign 
to thy child, that thou hast forgiven him ?” 

There was a rustling near him—a slowly moving 
figure pushed aside the branches and said, ‘I have for- 
given thee.’ It was his father. 
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The swooning fit, that intermediate state between 
death and sleep, sister and image of death, like a deep 
healihful slumber, had restored him again to life. On 
this day he had for the first time gone abroad with the 
preceptor, that he might return thanks upon his grave, 
for life. ‘Thou good father! Had death actually intro- 
duced thee at once to the glory of the second world, 
thine heart would not have throbbed with stronger rap- 
ture, thine eye would not have overflowed with sweeter 
tears than in this heavenly moment, when thy chastened 
and repentant son reposed his new and better heart on 
thine ! 

But, while the curtain is falling over this brief scene, 
let me ask my dear young readers, this quesiion: ‘ Are 
you still so blest as to continue topossess a faiher and a 
mother, to whom you can impart the inexpressible 
pleasure of your obedience and virtue ? Oh, if any one 
of you have hitherto delayed to bestow it on his parents, 
let me remind him now, as in the place of conscience, 
that a day will come, when he will have no comfort, and 
when he will say, ‘ Alas! none loved me like them; but 
I saw them die before me, and | did net permit them to 
carry away the consolation that | would endeavor to be 


good.’”” L. 0. 





Tue modest triumphs of an enlightened and patient 
intellect afford a pleasure inferior only to that which 
attends moral conquests, a pleasure pure, unfailing, and 
ever growing. H. MARTINEAU. 
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FOR THE BIRTH-DAY OF LINNEUS, MAY 24ra. 





THE YRIENTALIS. 


J How fair and pure, to grace the day 
[ That gave Linneus birth, 
The lovely Yrientalis springs, 

And decks with stars the earth. 


*T is meet that in the “Moon of Flowers” * 
His féte-day thus should fall : — 

With buds and bells we’ll crown our saint, 
And gladly gather ail. 


But chief a votive wreath we ‘ll weave 
Of this, his favorite flower ; 

Its silver stars shall lightly hang 
Above our woodland bower. 


It came, as if to make complete 
The work his genius planned ; 

As if to fill one lonely nichet 
Itsprang beneath his hand. 


Image of Truth, snow-white, erect, 
Serene and open-eyed, 
The solitary flower, as his, 
Our favorite abide. s. 


* The Indians call May the Flower-moon. 
t “* As if to fill one lonely niche ’’ — It is said that the Yrienta- 





: lis was a favorite with Linnaeus, because, at the time he framed 
, his system of the classification of plants, it was the only repre- 
} sentative of his 7th class, ([eptandria.) To those who love to 


: associate thoughts of the great and the good wiih their pleasures, 
this may add one more charm to those which this flower already 
‘ possesses. 
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THE CAT AND HER FRIEND. 


THE CAT AND HER FRIEND. 


WELL, Miss Pussy, why are you mewing to me in 
such a manner? Iam a stranger to you; I never saw 
you before, nor you me. I have come to make a visit 
to the people in this house, where you seem to be living, 
but I did not come to see you, for [ did not know there 
was such a being in the world as your ladyship; and yet 
without any introduction you come up to my side and 
begin talking to me in the cat language, as if I also were 
a cat, and could understand you; and now you rub 
yourself against me, and invite me to stroke you, and as 
soon as I place my hand on your head, you raise your- 
self up on your hind legs, as much as to say, “ Stroke all 
the way down my back, and let my tail pass gently through 
your hand: I am a little proud of my tail, and very ner- 
vous about it, too, and never like to have it pulled, so 
pray uotice it, but use it gently.” 

Now you follow me up the steps and look in my face, 
waiting for the door to be opened to me, that you may 
take this opportunity to slip in. 

I see how it is, Miss Pussy, you have been so well 
treated in this house that you think that everybody that 
is not a dog is kind, and would not hurt a hair of your 
head ; love has made you gentle and confiding ; you hear 
the children talk, and see that by doing so, they get 
some attention, and so you think if you mew, you also 
will get some attention; though I am not exactly a cat, 
you see I can understand what is passing in your mind. 
By some accident you got shut out of the house, and 
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you have been waiting here patiently till some one came 
into the yard that you might speak to, and ask them to 
open the door for you. Iam very glad, Miss Mewer, to 
be that somebody, especially as you came to me with 
such confidence, not suspecting I wanted to hurt you. I 
believe your good mistress has brought you up well; I 
doubt not she has made you a non-resistant, except when 
your kittens are in question. I see you have been 
governed by the law of love. Howl wish you could 
tell your experiences, that you would go from house to 
house, and tell what a happy cat life you have had, and 
urge upon all who have cats, dogs, cows, horses, or any 
other four-legged or two-legged animals in their power, 
to make their lives as happy as yours has been, and all 
because love, and not force has been used toward you. 
If you could convince even wfew, of the power of this 
love force, you would do as much good, and more, than 
Mr. Fulton, who showed the use of steam; as you can- 
not enjoy steamboats nor railroad cars which are all un- 
der this steam power, it would be quite a good notion 
for you to get up an opposition, and show how much 
farther love can carry one than steam, and how much 
more it can do, too; aye, aye, Miss Pussy, is not this a 
good thought? I see your eyes brighten at it! 

There is in this house where you live, a little boy, 
whose mother has taught him by this law of love, and 
he has been made to understand that to hurt an animal 
is a very mean act, that he has no right to hurt any of 
God’s creatures, and I guess you and this little boy have 
good times together. 

Ah, my dear Pussy, though you go on four legs in- 
stead of two, though you wear fur in summer, as well as 
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in winter, and never a bit of lace, nor ever had your 
waist encircled by a beautiful sash in all your life, and 
have no long braided hair tied with ribbon, yet I believe 
without these ornaments you are very happy, and have 
something in you better than the love of mice. You see 
I feel acquainted with you already, though I never saw 
you before, and this is because you are so affectionate, 
and seem to have no ill-will for any one, and then you 
have such pretty, graceful ways, and keep yourself so 
clean. 

You think every one feels kindly to you because you 
feel kindly to every one. Now if you would only mew 
in words, and tell all the young folks how happy a life 
those lead who have no ill feelings in their hearts, what a 
beautiful missionary you would make. Could you make 
the young people and the old people believe in the law 
of love, what a different world we should have! There 
would not then be so many hearts aching because of the 
poor starving Irish. It would not then be necessary for 
people to write and lecture, and have meetings to show 
how wicked it is to keep men in slavery, nor should we 
be obliged to go from house to house, and from church 
to church to raise money to provide a home for the pris- 
oner, for then there would be no prisons and jails. Love 
does not make such buildings, nor did love ever make a 
slave-whip and chains. Ah, Pussy,I see that it is in 
vain to expect that you would do much after all, even 
could you talk instead of mew, for even some of our 
ministers do not talk about these things in their pulpits. 

8. C. C. 
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THE BROWNIE OF BLEDNOCH. 


BY WM. NICHOLSON, 


THERE cam a strange wight to our town-en’, 
An’ the fient a body did him ken ; 
He toiled na lang, but he glided ben, 

Wi a dreary, dreary hum. 


His face did glow like the glow o’ the west, 

When the drumly cloud has it half o’ercast, 

Or the struggling morn, when she’s sair distrest, 
O, sirs! *t was Aiken-drum! 


I trow the bauldest stood aback, 
Wi’ a gape an’ a glower, till their lugs did crack, 
As the shapeless phantom mumling spak, 

“Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum ?” 


O! had ye seen the bairns’ fright, 

As they stared at this wild and unyirthly wight, 

As they skulkit in, tween the dark and the light, 
And graned out Aiken-drum ! 


The black dog growling cowered his tail, 
The lassie swarfed, loot fa’ the pail, 
Rob’s lingle brak as he men’t the flail, 

At the sight o’ Aiken-drum. 
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His matted head on his breast did rest, 
A lang blue beard wan’ered down like a vest, 
But the glare o’ his ee hath nae bard exprest, 


Roun’ his hairy form there was naething seen, 
But a philabeg o’ the rashes green, 
An’ his knotted knees played ay knoit between. 
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Nor the skimes o’ Aiken-drum. 
















What a sight was Aiken-drum! 
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But the canny auld wife cam till her breath, 
And she deemed the Bible might ward off scaith, 
Be it benshee, bogle, ghaist, or wraith, 

But it feared na Aiken-drum. 








‘His presence protect us,’ quo’ the auld gudeman, 
‘What wad ye, whar won ye, by sea or by lan’? 
I conjure ye, speak, by the beuk in my han’? 
What a grane ga’e Aiken-drum! 











‘I lived in a lan’ where we saw nae sky. 
I dwalt in a spot where a burn runs na by; 

But I’se dwall now wi’ you, if ye like to try ; 
Hae ye wark for Aiken-drum ? 













‘Ill shiel a’ your sheep i’ the mornin’ sune ; 
[’ll berry your crap by the light o’ the moon; 
An’ ba the bairns wi’ an unkenned tune, 

If ye ’ll keep puir Aiken-drum. 













‘Ill loup the linn when ye canna wade ; 
Ill kirn the kirn, an [ 71] turn the bread ; 
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An’ the wildest filly that ever ran rede, 
I’se tame ’t, quo’ Aiken-drum. 





To wear the tod frae the flock on the fell, 

To gather the dew frae the heather bell, 

An’ to look at my face in the clear crystal well, 
Might gi’e pleasure to Aiken-drum. 
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I’se seek nae guids, gear, bond, nor mark ; 

I use nae beddin’, shoon, nor sark, 

But a cogfw’ o’ brose ’tween the light an’ dark 
Is the wage o’ Aiken-drum.’ 


Quoth the wylie auld wife, ‘ The thing speaks well ; 

Our workers are scant — we hae routh o’ meal — 

Gif he ’ll do as he says — be he man or deil — 
Wow! we'll try this Aiken-drum.’ 


ee ee 


But the wenches skirled, ‘ He’s no’ be here! 

His eldritch look gars us swarf wi’ fear, 

An’ the feint a ane will the house come near 
If they think but o’ Aiken-drum. 


‘Puir clipmalabors! ye have little wit; 
Is *t na Hallowmas now, an’ the crap out yet!’ 
Sae she silenced them a’ wi’ a stamp o’ her fit; 
‘Sit yer wa’s down Aiken-drum.’ 


See EPEC UIE tT 






On Blednoch banks, an’ crystal Cree, 
For mony a day a toiled wight was he, 

While the bairns played harmless roun’ his knee, 
Sae social was Aiken-drum. 


The Brownie lives with his entertainers a good while 
in peace, but one day a silly wife offends him by offer- 
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ing him an old pair of her husband’s “ breeks,” and the 


next day he was missing. 


He was heard by a herd gaun by the Thrieve, 
Crying, ‘ Lang, lang now may I greet and grieve ; 
For alas! I hae gotten baith fee and leave, 

O! luckless Aiken-drum !’ 


* * ¥ * * 


Though the Brownie o’ Blednoch lang be gane, 
The mark o’ his feet’s left on mony a stane, 
An’ mony a wife an’ mony a wean 

Tell the feats o’ Aiken-drum. 


An’ guidly folks hae gotten a fright, 
When the moon was set, an’ the stars gied nae light, 
At the roaring birn, in the howe o’ the night 

Wr sughs like Aiken-drum. 





FRAU HOLLE. 


FROM GRIMM’S POPULAR GERMAN STORIES. 


Once there was a widow woman who had two daugh- 
ters, one of whom was pretty and industrious, and the 
other ugly and lazy. But she loved the ugly and lazy 
one best, because she was her own daughter, and the 
other who was only her step-daughter, had to do all the 
work, and was the drudge of the house. She, poor girl, 
had to go every day and sit down bya spring and spin 
till the blood ran from her fingers. One day she stain- 
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ed her spool with blood, and when she dipped it into the 
spring to wash it off, it fell out of her hand and was lost. 
She began to cry, and ran to her stepmother to tell her 
her misfortune ; but her stepmother only scolded her, 
and was so cruel as to say, “ You have lost your spool 
in the spring; now you must go and get it up again.” 
So the little girl ran back to the spring and knew not 
what to do, and at last in her trouble she determined to 
jump into the spring to try to find her spool. So she 
jumped in. When she came to herself and looked round 
to see where she was, she found herself in a beautiful 
meadow, where the sun was shining bright, and there 
were thousands of flowers. She went along, and pretty 
soon came to a great oven which was full of bread. 
And the bread called out, ‘* Take me out, take me out, 
or I shall burn. I have been baking too long.” So she 
went quickly and took it all out. Then she went along 
a little further and came to a great apple-tree which was 
full of apples. And the apple-tree cried, ‘*Shake me, 
shake me; my apples are getting too ripe.” So she 
shook the tree, and the apples rained down, till there 
was not one left on it. Then she went along a little fur- 
ther and came to a little cottage, and an old woman 
looked out of the window, but she was so ugly and had 
such great teeth that she frightened her. But the old woman 
said, ‘* Don’t be frightened, my dear, but come and stay 
with me, and if you will do my work nicely, I will take 
care of you; but you must take great care and make 
my bed nicely, and shake it so as to make the feathers 
fly, for then it snows in the world.* Iam Frau Holle.” 


* They say in Hesse when it snows that Frau Holle is mak- 
ing her bed. 
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The old woman spoke so pleasantly to her that she was 
very glad to live with herand do her work. The old wo- 
man was very well satisfied with her, for she often gave 
her bed a good shaking, and so she lived very happily 
with her and had boiled and roast every day. She lived 
along time with Fran Holle, till at last she began to feel 
very sad at being so long away, and though she was a 
thousand times happier here, she wanted to see her 
home again. So she said to the old woman, “I am 
homesick, and though it is very pleasant here, I cannot 
stay any longer, for 1 want to go home.” Then Frau 
Holle said, “* 1 am glad that you want to see your home 
again, and because you have worked so well for me, I 
will show you the way home myself.” So she took her 
to a great door, and when the door opened and she stood 
on the threshold, there fell a shower of gold upon her, 
and all the gold stuck to her, so that she was covered all 
over with it. ‘ You shall have that, because you have 
worked so well,” said Frau Holle. Then she gave her 
the spool which had fallen into the spring, and then the 
door shut, and she found herself up in the world again 
near her mother’s house, and when she came into the 
yard, the cock stood on the well and sung, 


** Cock a-doodle-doo ! 
Our golden maiden has come back too.” 


When her mother heard how she came by so much 
gold, she wanted her ugly and lazy daughter to have 
the same luck. So she sent her to spin by the spring. 
So she sat down there, and to make her finger bloody, 
she scratched her hand in a thorn-bush. Then she threw 
her spool into the water and jumped in after it. She 
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came to the beautiful meadow and walked along the 
same path, and when she came to the oven, the bread 
screamed, ‘* Take me out, take me out, or I shall burn. 
I am baking too long.” But the lazy girl answered, 
“IT should look pretty, smutting myself all over,” and 
went along. Then she came to the apple-tree, and it 
cried out, “* Shake me ; my apples are getting too ripe.” 
But she said, “ No, I thank you; I don’t want your ap- 
ples tumbling on my head ;” so she went along. When 
she came to the cottage, she was not afraid of Frau 
Holle, for she had heard of her great teeth; so she 
agreed at once to work for her. The first day she forced 
herself to be industrious, and do all that the old woman 
directed, for she thought of all the gold she would give 
her. But the next day she was idle, and the next she 
would not get up, and did not make Frau Holle’s bed 
well, or shake it till she made the feathers fly. So Frau 
Holle was tired of her, and said she should not work for 
her any longer. But she was glad of this, for now, she 
thought, the gold will rain on me and I shall go home. 
So Frau Holle took her to the door, and she stood on the 
threshold, but instead of gold, a whole kettle full of pitch 
ran down on her. “ That is to pay you for your work,” 
said the old woman, and shut the door. 

When she came home all covered with pitch, the 
cock sat on the well and sang, 


** Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 
Our dirty maiden has come home too !” 


And the pitch would not come off, but stuck to her as 
long as she lived. W. P. A. 














ROBIN GOODFELLOW’S SONG. 


ROBIN GOODFELLOW’S SONG. 


[We think our little readers will be glad to hear again from 
Puck, whose unlucky adventures we gave them not long ago. 
This song was written for him by no less a person than a Bishop 
of Oxford, Dr. Richard Corbet, who died in 1635. w. Pp. a.] 


From Oberon in fairy land, 
The king of ghosts and shadows there, 
Mad Robin I, at his command, 
Am out to view the night-sports here ; 
What revel rout 
Is kept about 
In every corner where I go, 
I will o’ersee, 
And merry be, 
And make good sport with ho! ho! ho! 


More swift than lightning can [ fly 
About this airy welkin wan, 
And in a minute’s space, descry 
Each thing that’s done below the moon ; 
There’s not a hag, 
Nor ghost shall wag, 
Nor cry, Goblin! where I do go, 
But Robin [ 
Their feats will spy, 
And fright them home, with ho! ho! ho! 


If any wanderers I meet, 

That from their revels do trudge home, 

With counterfeiting voice I greet, 

And cause them on with me to roam ; 
Through woods, through lakes, 
Through bogs, through brakes, 

O’er bush and brier, with them I go; 
I call upon 
Them to come on 

And wend me laughing, ho! ho! ho! 
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ROBIN GOODFELLOW’S SONG. 


Sometimes I meet them like a man, 
Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound, 
And to a horse I turn me can, 
To trip and trot about them round; 


But if to ride, 
My back they stride, 


More swift than wind away I go; 


O’er hedge and lands, 
Through pools and ponds, 


I whinny laughing, ho! ho! ho! 


When lads and lasses merry be, 

With dances and with junkets fine, 
Unseen of all the company, 

I eat their cakes and sip their wine; 


And to make sport, 
I whoop and snort, 


And out the candles I do blow; 


The maids I kiss, 
They shriek —‘* Who’s this?’ 


I answer nought but, ho! ho! ho! 


Yet now and then, the maids to please, 
I card at midnight up their wool, 

And while they ‘lie and sleep at ease,’ 
With wheel to thread their flax I pull; 


I grind at mill, 
Their malt up still, 


I dress their hemp and spin their tow, 


If any wake, 
And would me take, 


I wend me, laughing, ho! ho! ho! 


When any need to borrow aught, 
We lend them what they do require, 
And for the use demand we naught; 
Our own is all we do desire; 


If to repay, 
They do delay, 


Abroad amongst them then I go, 
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ROBIN GOODFELLOW’S SONG. 


And night by night, 


I them affright, 
With pinching, dreams, and ho! ho! ho! 


When men do traps and engines set, 
In loop-holes where the vermin creep, 
Who, from their folds and houses fet f 
Their ducks, and geese, and lambs, and sheep; 
I spy the gin, 
And enter in, 
And seem a vermin taken so, 
But when they there 
Approach me near, 
I leap out laughing, ho! ho! ho! 


By wells and gills, in meadows green, 
We nightly dance in hey-day guise, 
And to our fairy king and queen. 
We chant our moonlight minstrelsies ; 
When larks ’gin sing, 
Away we fling, 
And babes new-born steal as we go; 
An elf in bed 
We leave instead, 
And wend us, laughing, ho! ho! ho! 


From hag-bred Merlin’s time, have I 
Thus nightly revelled to and fro, 
And for my pranks, men call me by 
The name of Robin Good-fellow ; 
Fiends, ghosts, and sprites, 
That haunt the nights, 
The hags and goblins do me know, 
And beldams old 
My feats have told ; 
So vale! vale! ho! ho! ho! 
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RIVERS. 


RIVERS. 


Wuexnkz is the person, old or young, of any sensibility 
and imagination, who ever lived near a beautiful river 
without conceiving an attachment for it as for a living 
friend, and associating its varying aspect at morn and 
eve, in summer and winter, under clouds and sunshine, 
with the alternating vicissitudes of human life? No 
country is richer than our own favored land, in every 
diversity of stream — from the mountain torrent dashing 
in tumbling cascades, or the meandering rivulet winding 
its silvery thread for a brief space through verdant 
meadows, to the majestic river which rolls its accumulated 
volume of waters thousands of miles, through lakes, for- 
ests and wildernesses, prairies and cities; and even 
proudly preserves its waves distinct, long after it has 
poured them into the sea. Numerous as they are, how- 
ever, each possesses its own distinctive character, like 
the physiognomy of the human countenance, and the 
observant eye speedily recognizes their leading features, 
so as rarely to mistake one river for another. With 
many of the young readers of these pages, the Charles 
and the Mystic, the Concord and the Merrimac, or even 
the beautiful Connecticut, and noble Hudson, are proba- 
bly already, in their general appearance, indelibly im- 
printed on their memories. The history of the Old 
World teaches us, that in the far-reaching futurity which 
awaits this western hemisphere, all these beautiful rivers 
will probably enjoy a celebrity of their own, and be 
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88 RIVERS. 


the eventful scenes which have illustrated their shores. 

As a specimen of the various reputation possessed by 
rivers, and of the emotions which those celebrated in 
antiquity produce at this day, on cultivated and ardent 
minds, we present our young friends with the following 
passage, translated from one of the volumes of the 
Countess Ida Von Hahn Hahn. It may also serve to 
refresh their geographical and historical knowledge. 

** Bless my heart! On the Rhine, 1am never more 
than twenty years old—on its billowing, bounding ele- 
ment, I experience a true poetic rapture! There | feel 
perfectly at home. Whether I have arrived from the 
Baltic or the Guadalquiver, it always inspires that deep, 
indescribable home-feeling, which renders me at once 
happy, wealthy and tranquil. Ah me! the Rhine! What 
are other rivers, the Seine, the Garonne, the Tagus, in 
comparison with the Rhine ?— mere little subordinate 
rivulets, of no first rate magnitude. 

Some rivers there are, which represent in history 
whole epochs, nations and ideas. Of these is the Sca- 
mander, belonging to the Grecian hero-world, wherein 
the gods took sides with men, fighting with them and 
against them, and enduing them with more than earthly 
strength and beauty. The Nile, too, that sacerdotal 
stream, mysterious as a religious dogma, laden with 
blessings like the breathings of the divine Spirit ; secret 
in its origin, but manifest in its influence, as the religious 
principle. Here too is the Jordan, which may be termed 
the river of revelation, over whose waters whirr the 
wings of the celestial dove ; and where voices, not such 
as issue from mortal lips, float afar, like echoes from 


resorted to and admired in distant ages, on account of 
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eternity. Among them moreover is the Tyber, with its 
scanty, turbid stream, but yet of giant magnitude, and 
beaming with the reflected radiance of Rome’s immortal 
crowns. There too, is the Rhine, that heroic river! 
over which the nations never pass, save with the drawn 
sword; while on its banks, as under the immediate pro- 
tection of a hero, life pitches its tent in freedom, security 
and luxury. The glasses ring, the joyous song arises, 
the sagas are whispered, the weapons clash; while he 
confidentially hearkens to the whole, enlivening all, and 
interposing his own rallying word, ‘ Be strong, my chil- 
dren, be strong,’ in ceaseless flowing murmurings. Be 
my heart’s worship given to the Rhine! Thus do I 
ever approach him. In his presence ] am at home. I 
lay aside hat and gloves, 1 look after my old acquaint- 
ances, the blue mountains, the clustering vines, the ruins, 
the nut-trees, the ancient domes—and there they al- 
ways are at their posts, and we mutually nod to one an- 
other in friendly greetings. I then say to him, ‘ Now 
tell me the news, old friend;’ and he narrates to me, 
sometimes what is new, and sometimes what is old and 
even most ancient, while [ always gladly listen, though 
he is an interminable story-teller. In return, I show him 
my respect by composing a poem or something else in 
his praise. On the present occasion, I hear a poor 
guitar-player sing and play Beeker’s Rhine-song, which 
gives me more pleasure than if I had made it myself.” 

L. O- 
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ORIENTAL APOLOGUES. 


ORIENTAL APOLOGUES. NO. 2 
THE COCK AND THE DOG. 


A cock and a dog agreed to make a journey in com- 
pany together. ‘Towards the evening of the first day, 
they arrived ata high tree, growing on the banks of a 
rivulet. ‘The dog proposed resting there for the night, 
and the cock agreeing to the proposal, mounted aloft in 
the tree, while the dog laid himself down to repose at 
the bottom. Early next day, at the time of morning 
prayer, the cock began to crow, and a fox, who happen- 
ed to be at a little distance, hearing his voice, approached 
slowly to the tree where the cock was perched. ‘ Hol- 
la, you crier from the mosque,” said the fox, * descend 
and assist at prayer.” ‘ Most cheerfully and willingly,” 
replied the cock, “ but in the meanwhile, I entreat of 
you as to be so obliging as to wake the imam.* ‘“ The 
imam,” said the fox, ‘“‘where is he?” and looking 
round, perceived the dog asleep. Upon this discovery 
he began to retreat with some precipitation; when the 
cock, calling after him to know why he did not stay to 
prayers, the fox, turning his head, but without stopping, 
*“ O, crier of the mosque,” said he, ‘I have this moment 
recollected that not having performed my ablutions, I am 
not prepared for prayers.” 


* Priest. 
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INFANT PREACHERS. 


INFANT PREACHERS. 


Ir was in the densest and dirtiest part of far western 
St. Louis. The houses were old and crowded ; crowded 
with emigrant English, Irish and German poor. The 
narrowness of the streets hereabout contrasted painfully 
with the new and * yankee” portion of the city, which 
is now struggling hard for the title of ‘* the queen of the 
West.” The month of August was near its close, and 
everything, even to the swine in the mire, lay swelter- 
ing and panting in the heat. The noisiest of the un- 
washed children of that swarming neighborhood had 
ceased. One single voice rose high and clear through 
the sultry and stagnant lull of the hour. Jt was Marga- 
ret, keeping time to the dizzy cradle, and striving to rock 
the baby, for once the unresisting baby, to sleep. She 
was about eight years of age. I distinctly heard the 
words of her song as I turned the corner of the street. 
Just as I reached the threshold of her mother’s room, she 
sung out the concluding words of the hymn. 


“Salvation, O salvation, 

The joyful sound proclaim ; 
Till earth’s remotest nation 

Has learned Messiah’s name! ” 


Heber’s beautiful Missionary Hymn at the Mission 
School of the Ministry at Large, and through this hap- 
py use of a musical voice, aided by a quick memory, 
had become, all unconsciously, a preacher of Jesus of 
Nazareth to many souls. Many are the discourses that 
thus she chants to his honor through the successive sum- 
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mers of her life in the Mississippi valley. Her willing 
hearers, too, are such as seldom listen to the voice of 
any other preacher than Margaret Glarvan. 

* * * * 

I was in Baltimore. I entered, there, the ‘* Mission 
School of the Ministry at Large :”’ held, as it then was, on 
a hillside, overlooking the less favored part of that city 
of elegance and misery. Here, in the mission-room, 
the poorest children of poverty were gathered for daily 
industry, education and religion. Here they were regu- 
larly met by the minister at large, aided, for the space 
of two hours each morning, by the willing hand and 
loving heart of woman. The school, of whom the larger 
part were girls, were busy with the needle. The season 
of dismissal had nearly arrived. Fifteen minutes only 
remained for work. I thought the young laborers evi- 
dently flagged. Now, instead of a homily from the 
superintendent, instead of a word of rebuke or counsel, 
called forth by some magic sign, out broke a song. It 
contained all the argument required, and was its own 
argument and application. It ran as follows, to the live- 


ely air of ‘* Some love to roam.” 


“ When we’ve performed our task aright, 
Oh then we homeward go 

With steps as free, and hearts as light 

As a young wild mountain roe. 


Let each be gay and work away, 
Like a busy working bee, 

If you work for the poor — work all the more, 
And who so glad as we.” 


Busy fingers kept time with the song while it danced by, 
and then flew like factory spindles at the first stroke of 
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the dinner-bell ; when, such is human weakness, “ a few 
threads more” “must always be hurried in. I must say 
that I have seldom heard a more practical sermon than 
these forty children thus preached to themselves. Nor 
have I often seen a more cheerful and immediate exem- 
plification of working faith in a congregation. 

# # # # 

I stood by a sick bed, where misery, and care, and 
gloomy forebodings seemed hastening the widowed suf- 
ferer out of this world, with little hope of finding a 
better. Next in strength to her love of life was a long- 
ing to be cheered and loved by some human heart. Her 
children, untrained to watchful offices of kindness, -per- 
haps hardened toward a parent who had not spared the 
rod, or rendered indifferent by her protracted illness, had 
gone abroad for amusement ; she knew not where; and 
the sun had long since set. How could a mother’s heart, 
almost in despair, help murmuring, “I have nourished 
and brought up children and they have rebelled against 
me.” That heart was almost broken. It had ceased to 
believe in love. At this moment a neighbor’s child came 
running in. She was a bright, neat looking thing though 
she was but half clad. Without observing me in the 
increasing darkness of the room, she ran to the bedside. 
“ Shan’t I sing you a song, Mrs. Hovey? mother says I 
may ;”’ shouted the young messenger of mercy. ‘‘ Bless 
you, sweet soul, yes,” said the dying woman. “I'll 
sing you one of our mission school songs, that the teach- 
er taught us to sing by asick bed. I'll sing you ‘ God is 
Love, shall I?” said the child. “Oh, aye, my pet, 
sing just what you will, for I’m very bad to-night, very 
bad.’ The little one, still holding her sinking patient 
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by the hand, raised the song. I had met with some of 
the words before, so that I lost not a syllable. In truth 
it was both hymn and prayer, and sermon, though 
preached, offered and sung, by infant lips. The words 
were these: 


“ When courting slumber 

The hours I number, 

And sad cares cumber 
My wearied mind, 


This thought shall cheer me 
That God is near me, 
Whose ear to hear me 

Is still inclined. 


My soul Thou keepest, 

Who never sleepest, 

*Mid gloom the deepest ; 
There ’s light above. 


Thine eyes behold me, 

Thine arms enfold me, 

Thy word hath told me 
That God is love.” 


The poor soul wept aloud. She lifted her hands to 
heaven in prayer and thanksgiving. My young readers, 


why may not some of you go and do “ even as this little 
child? ” * # # *& 





TO MAY. 
BY HERRICK. 


Get up, get up for shame; the blooming morn 
Upon her wings presents the God unshorn: 
See how Aurora throws her fair 
Fresh-quitted odors through the air, 
Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see 
The dew-bespangling herb and tree. 


Each flower has wept and bowed towards the east 
An hour ago, yet you not dressed : 
Nay, not so much as out of bed 
When all the birds have matins said, 
And sung their thankful hymns, ’T is sin 
Nay, profanation, to keep in : 
When as a thousand virgins on this day 


Spring sooner than the lark to fetch in May! 


MAGNANIMITY. 
AN HISTORICAL ANECDOTE, FROM THE COUNTESS VON HAHN 
HAHN. 

In the year 1367, Du Guesclin, a distinguished French 
nobleman, was taken prisoner in the battle of Najara, 
which he won for Henry Von Trastamara, against his 
step-brother, Peter the cruel, of Castile. The English 
aided Peter. Du Guesclin fell into their hands; and 
that they might retain him as long as possible, they de- 
manded an enormous ransom, which hé could with diffi- 
culty collect from his own resources, even when aided 
by the French king. Du Guesclin sent a message to 
Brittany, to Tiphaine Baguel his wife, ordering her to 
collect all the gold and valuables at her command, in 
order to deliver him from his oppressive imprisonment. 
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She obeyed; she sold everything — ornaments, table- 
equipage, even her own silver goblet. Just then a com- 
pany of Breton nobles arrived at her home, who had 
been taken prisoners in the same battle with her husband, 
but were released, upon giving their word of honor that 
they would pay their ransom-money. They possessed 
nothing, however, and their families were too poor to 
assist them. They repaired to Tiphaine for succor, and 
she did for them what was worthy of her. She assisted 
her husband’s poor brethren in arms, and gave them the 
sum which was to have ransomed Du Guesclin, informing 
him that he must wait! Such was the wife of Bertrand 
du Guesclin; she felt that she must act as one in mind, 
with her husband; and since asa knight, he was bound 
to be the protector of the weak and the helper of the 
oppressed, and had in no act whatever falsified these ob- 
ligations, she therefore had no hesitation in postponing 
his welfare to that of his poor brethren in arms. L. 0. 


*’Try.”—There was once upon a time, a good little 
dwarf named Try, who was so powerful that he over- 
came everything he attempted ; and yet he was so small 
and ill-favored, that people langhed when they were told 
of his wondrous powers. But the tiny man was so kind at 
heart, and loved so much to serve his unfortunate and 
desponding brethren, that he would go and beg of those 
who knew him better, to intercede for him, so that he 
might be allowed to help them out of their troubles ; ; and 
when once he had made them happy by his noble deeds, 
they no longer despised him or drove him away from 
them with sneers, but loved him as their truest friend. Yet 
the only return this good dwarfsought for all his services, 
was, that when they heard of any one who wanted a help- 
ing hand, they would say a good word in his favor, and 
recommend them to * Try. *__ Anti- Slavery Standard. 
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